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e IT concerns thoſe who are in power, 
ſo to regard other mens' conſciences, as 
they mind their own ſhould be regarded in 
the power of others; and to conſider, that 
any law againſt conſcience, is alike in force 
againſt any conſcience, and ſo may, one 
way or n, juſtly redound upon them- 
ſelves.” 


The caſe of the proteſtant diſſenters, not 
being ſufficiently underſtood, it is neceffary 
to explain more fully the penalties, which 
may be inflicted by ſubſiſting laws, on thoſe 
perſons, who, from principle, refuſe to 
qualify, by taking the facrament, according 
to the ufage of the church of England, for 
the purpoſe of holding civil offices and 
| Places under the Sovernment. 


Theſe 


64 -3 


Theſe penalties are little known, but are 


| of the moſt grievous and diſtreſſing nature. 


A perſon, under ſuch a ſituation, is liable 


to the following incapacities, and diſabili- 
ties: he cannot ſue, or bring any complaint 


or information, in courſe of law, let him be 


injured or aggrieved, in the higheſt degree, in 


per ſon, character, or fortune :—he cannot 


proſecute a ſuit in a court of equity, though 
he be deprived of his property and right, or 


| detained from them, by every art of fraud 
dniquity :—he cannot be guardian to the 
cid of his neareſt and deareſt relation or 

friend, who has none to protect him, or 
guide his tender years :—he cannot be exe- 
cutor to an helpleſs family, united to him 


by the ties of blood and affection :—he can- 


not receive a legacy, or deed of gift, from a 


relation or friend, though given as a token 


of. friendſhip, or of approbation and eſteem 
for his virtues, or in acknowledgment for 
his paſt ſervices, or to make him more com- 
| fortable in life. 


The ſame perſon lies under the re- 


ent and a of being unworthy to 
execute 


py 


„ 

execute any civil or military office within the 
realm; and is cut off from all the privileges 
and benefits which his fellow citizens en- 
joy. And, to complete the puniſhment, 
and make him feel a diminution in his for- 
tune, he is liable to the forfeiture of five 
hundred pounds, to any perſon, who may be 
found baſe enough to proſecute him, for 
what he ought to be eſteemed, - the prefer- 
ring the right of private judgment, in mat- 
ters of religion, before the riches and emo- 
luments of the ſtate. | 


As a proof that the legiſlature itſelf con- 
fiders this law as hard and cruel, and not fit 
to be put in execution, an indemnifying a& 
paſſes, generally, though not always, at the 
end of every ſeſſions of parliament, to give 
ſix months longer time to thoſe who have 
omitted to qualify. But it is well known, that 
this act has, occaſionally, been ſuſpended for 
twoyears: and though it is faid to be intended 
to relieve the diſſenters, it does not relieve 
them; for no diſſenter, as ſuch, can be re- 
lieved by giving him longer time; the con- 

ditions 
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ditions remaining the ſame, make no altera- 
tion in his diſſent, which is founded upon a 
juſt and conſcientious opinion, that to.receive 
the Lord's ſupper, as a qualification for a 
civil office, is an abominable proſtitution of 


a religious ordinance. The indemnifying 
act, as it is called, only ſuſpends the proſe- 


cution for a time, but does not, according 


to the opinion of eminent lawyers, prevent 
its going on, or being carried into effect. 


: 11 may now be aſked, do the civil incapa- 


cities and penalties, thus affecting the pro- 
teſtant diſſenter, as a man, father, relation, 


friend, and member of the community, bear 


any proportion to the ati a or 


imagined offence ? 


An a& formed when the horrors of po- 
pery prevailed, which are now no longer ap- 
prehended, ought, therefore, to be repealed, 


the times, and the principles of the fans, 


being chan es: 


A noble 
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A noble lord, ſpeaking of France, aid, — 
« Why not look with a friendly aſpect, 
when religion, whoſe long eſtabliſhed pre- 
judices no former age or period could re- 
move, would give way to all the enlightened 
ſentiments of refined, e 


2 


Wk in \ fa, Fra rance is reſtoring he pro- : 
teſtants to their equal privileges and immu- 
nities with their other citizens, and per- 
mitting chapels to be built for the free 
exerciſe of their religion. If France can 
do all this, how much more is it incumbent 
on England to be juſt and liberal; a nation, 
that with reaſon prides herſelf on being 
more free and illumined than the reſt of 
mankind, from the nature of her happy and 
noble conſtitution, which encourages free 8 
inquiry, and all the generous exertions of 
the human mind. 


The emperor is alſo reforming abuſes in 
religious matters, and inſtructing his ſub- 
oy: | 

When 
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When, therefore, knowledge and uch | 


are thus ſpreading through the world, for 


the engliſh not to advance and come forth : 
into light, but to remain in their ancient 
errors and prejudices, and thereby loſe their 
former character of an enlightened nation, 


and the preceptors of mankind, would be 


the ſevereſt cenſure on their judgment + and 


liberality. 


« In _ idea of religious toleration, the 
ſtate is ſuppoſed to concede that as a favour, 


which is due as a matter of right, but 


_ ought never to be received by the ſubject 


without an explicit reſervation of the claim 
to eſtabliſhed and equal liberty.” 


The word“ toleration” implies ſufferance 
or forbearance; but, of what? and to whom 
is any injury done? The word ought not 


to be uſed in a 8 ſtate, as the cauſe ought 


not to exiſt. 


To be es to take the teſt has been 
ſaid to be a yy ſmall matter ; but is it 


nothing 


5 
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nothing to at againſt conſcience, or to a& 
a lie i in the 25 8 of God and of mankind? 
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fellow + citizens all the taxes and burdens of 
the ſtate, and equally good members of the 
community, by being willing to take all the 
oaths of fidelity and attachment to the eſta- 
bliſhed government, that they ſhould be 
excluded from all the offices in the ſtate, 
and the benefit of their ſervices be loſt to 
their country; and it is ſtill more unjuſt, 
that they ſhould lie under reproach and 
contempt, and liable to the ſevereſt penalties 
for mere matter of opinion in religious 
affairs, which no one has a right to control, 
as it concerns only God and themſelves. 


Neither does the teſt anſwer the end in- 
tended, as it only ſecludes from the confi- 
dence of the ſtate conſcientious men ; with 
others it has no effect, nor will cauſe any 
excluſion. 


But 


( 10 ) 
But there are offices of truſt and great re- 
ſponſibility, which are compulſatory, and 
concerning which it is doubtful whether 
they can be refuſed upon the plea of diſſent. 
If they cannot, and the caſe has never been 
legally determined, then the penalties will 
operate in their full force, at the diſcretion 
of the miniſter, who may, in his reſentment, 
involve a ſubject in heavy penalties and 
great hazards, not only againſt his will, but 
againſt his conſcience. And, ultimately, 


criminate him by that, very appointment to 


— 3 EST IE, 


tequired 8 with. which it was 
previouſly known, he could not conſcien- 


tiouſly comply. 


But it is ſaid, had there ever been a pro- 


ſecution in the caſe in queſtion, the penal- 
ties of the law would be annulled, and the 
law repealed. But even this ſuppoſition, 
admits one unjuſt proſecution, which may 


be commenced and carried on by any in- 


former. It further preſumes, that the legiſ- 


lature is willing to ſuffer the reproach of 


having 
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having a ſubject injured, rather than pre- 
vent his wron g. and ſave their own honour. 


The proteſtant diſſenters have not men- 
tioned, in their printed caſe, all their 
grievances. They have not the right of 
marrying according to their own forms, al- 
though the quakers enjoy that privilege : 
the births of their children are not regiſtered 
in the public regiſter of the pariſh to which 
they belong; nor have they the right of 
burial in the burying ground of their pariſh 

according to their own forms: their chapels 
are only permitted on licence, and are ſubject 
to penalties in caſe of neglect or omiſſion. 


Even the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
are reduced to a very diſgraceful and humi- 
liating ſituation, by the operation of the 
teſt act. The rubric ſtrictly requires them 

not to admit any © open and notorious evil 
liver, or ſuch as have done wrong to their 
neighbours by word or deed, or any between 
whom there ſubſiſts any malice or hatred,” 
FA 


E 


to the communion of the Lord's ſupper. 
But the teſt act allows no diſcretion to the 
clergyman, who, in caſe of his refuſal of 
the ſacrament to the moſt profligate perſon, 3 
who demands it as a qualification for a civil 4 
appointment or military commiſſion, is liable 
toa legal proſecution and heavy fine. 1 


And, further, every member of the church 
of England, who will not take the ſacrament A 
as a qualification for a civil office, is liable 
to all the penalties which the diſſenter in- 
curs by his refuſal. Many ſuch there are, # 
who, as ſupporters of the general principles 
of the eſtabliſhment, have a right to expect 
and obtain a total releaſe and diſcharge from 
ſuch a grievance, as they only differ in the | 
application of the ordinance, and are un- 
willing to concur in what they conſider as a | 
groſs abuſe and perverſion of it. | 


4 


Every conſideration of humanity, juſtice, 
and policy are united, and plead for the re- 
peal of the obnoxions acts. Many valuable 
members will be gained to the community, 


| 6 
by whoſe ſervices it would be benefited. A 
ſpirit of candor and humanity would pre- 
XZ vail among the citizens of the ſame govern- 
; ment, and manifeſt that difference in reli- 
Z gious opinions, does not prevent attachment 
and love to the civil conſtitution of our 
country; in the benefits of which all being 
= equally partakers, all would be equally de- 


3 ſirous to promote its welfare. No partiality 


could be ſuſpected in the execution of the 
Z laws. Diſtinction and party in religious 
matters would inſenſibly wear away; and 
XZ we ſhould become an example to the reſt of 
the world of candor, magnanimity and juſ- 

| tice, proceeding from the ſpirit of free in- 
= quiry, and the love of truth. 


* 


March 20, 1787. 
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